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Until the mid-19th century our cri 
teria need scarcely consider scientific 
developments. But since that time 
science has become so integral a part 
of technology that large-scale indus 
trial achievements are inconceivable 
without scientific contributions. 

As pointed out, technological 
changes constitute only one major 
clement; an industrial revolution also 
includes transformations in nontech 
nological and nonindustrial spheres. 
Too often it is thought that these 
other developments are but results of 
technical changes, when actually they 
are inextricably intertwined with the 
technological elements. For example 
the application of machinery depends 
upon economic factors of capital ac 
cumulation and availability, socio 
economic problems of labor supply, 
and cultural levels involving the de 
gree of ot devices 


acceptance new 


and the adaptability of the workers. 


Wealth Distribution 
W hat 


ments which constitute essential ele 


are the economic develop 


ments of an industrial revolution? 

First among these is a wider dis 
tribution of wealth. Fifty years ago 
such a statement would have seemed 
heretical; the accepted historical in 
terpretation was simply that the In 
dustrial Revolution made the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. More re 
cent studies have revealed that the 
picture was not quite so bleak and 
barren, that in many cases the real 
wages of the workers rose. 

But this question ot the workers 
Wages is not germane to my point. | 


im not denying the poverty of the 


workers, but simply stating that 
more people possessed moderate or 
great wealth. As factory owners and 
merchants accumulated money from 


the growing industrial might, the 


large landowners were by no means 


Vast 


rich and 


impoverished. differences in 


Ti 


wealth between poor still 


remained, or perhaps even deepened 
(depending on whose statistics onc 
tollows), but the increase in produc 
tivity of manufacturing added to the 
numbers of the oligarchy. Indeed, 
the source of wealth was transferred 
landowners to industrial 


trom pro 


priectors and this ties in with a se 


ond economic component, namely 


changes in the ownership of the 
means of production 


Early students of the Industrial 


Revolution in 18th-century Britain 


were quite aware of this transfer of 
ownership; and they were perhaps 
misled by it into equating capitalism 
with an industrial revolution. Hav 
ing made that initial error, they then 
attacked the capitalistic system as the 
produc er of the evils which beset the 
workers. More recently, a 


rr 


group or 


notably 


historians 


T. S. Ashton 


these evils scarcely existed, and even 


revisionist most 


have claimed that 


so they were not the fault of capital 


! 


ism but were an inevitable accom 


paniment of the social dislocations 
wrought by the Industrial Revolu 


tion. 


Is Capitalism Necessary? 


H ' 1] speaking rut alacry 
ISLOTICALY pearing, Capitalism 
onnected in 


19th cent But 


and industrialism were 
18th 


there is no necessary 


the and 


irics 


' 
onnection i« 


tween them, tor there have be: 


forms of capitalism at other time 
without any industrial change, ar 
we are witnessing industrial revolu 


uons in Russia and China today un 


der an avowedly anticapitalist syste 


While the association between 
dustrialization and capitalism 


inevitable, the connection . betwe 


an industrial revolution and capita 


is. Technological innovation is 
" 


possible without capital investine 


whether this takes the form of 


prehistoric man saving up enous 


could take time off fr 


hields to fashion | 


grain so he 


“ he ther 


plow 
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ruc 
masses ot 


goods in order to invest 


goods, as in contemporary ¢ 


mist states. 


In addition to a wider 


ot wealth, a shift in owners! 


revolution 1s 


without heightened entrepre 


ty in the technological sphere 


Capitalism, by prescribing unlimite 


gain is the end of economic beha 
tharly tavorable 
such energeti 
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H 
as Germany by George N. Shuster 


Changed? 


By 4 








{s the 
proa 
nates the scene. Many people are ask 
ing, “Has Germany Changed?” Here 


are two 


summit conference ap 


hes Germany once more domi 


answers, in articles written 
the Forticn 


The Editor ) 


G RMANY, once more the tar 
get of hostile opinion, is proba 


bly the country 


specially for Pottey 


BULLETIN 


in which both con 


tent and discontent have reached 


maximum stages of development. On 
the one hand, its industrial workers 
appear to be more than satished with 


} 


their lot. Not only has the standard 
ot living risen notably, but the ex 
perience of participation in manage 
ment has greatly improved outlook 
On the 


reads the 


and morale other hand, it 


one standard newspapers 


ind periodicals or moves in univer 
sity circles, miasmas scem to be con 


This 


1 
normal 


joined with mirages. may or 


may not e a democratic 


phenomenon 


Gsermany has shunted a great part 


of its intelligence and energy into 


industrial engineering. Brilliant re 


~ 


sults have been obtained. Krupp and 
Volkswagen speak for themselves. 
Even more striking is the manner in 
which the German producer is facing 
up to the problems created by nuclear 
power and automation. The fact that 
such an achievement has been possi 
ble under the acgis of [ree enterprise, 
German style, has driven a knife into 
the heart of Marxism. But there has 
been a price to 


pay, and this price is 


not insignificant. 


What is it? The easiest way to find 
the 


an answer is to consider what 


average German seems too busy to 


worry about, namely the utterances 
of the intellectuals who presumably 
write for his beneht. The universi 
ties, for their part, appear to be suf 
fering from a conflict between genera 
tions. On the one hand are elderly 
protessors, some retaining only the 
aura of distinction. On the other one 
finds the very young aspirants to aca 
demic renown. The middle genera 
thon lost to 


As a 


numerous; and one effect they proba 


was War ofr industry. 


result, the exasperations are 
bly have is to increase envy and per 


haps resentment of American prog 


ress in the arts and sciences. 


State of the German Mind 
As tor 


guiding 


the press, not a few of its 
spirits seem t i P mae 2 


satellite ‘spinning round the moon 


They believe it 


should be casy oO 


come to terms with the Russians and 


so bring about reunification. Or 


they hanker after a role for Germany 


is “arbiter” between East and West 
By way of antidote a book published 
William S. Schlamm, 


Fast MW est Crisis 


last year by 


Germany and the 
idvocating nothing less drastic than 


the risk ot 


ordinary 


war, had a quite extra 
impact From another seg 
ment of the compass come dire state 
ments that the nation has lapsed into 
“materialism.” It assuredly has, if 
one means that ardent dedication to 
the traditional religious faiths or the 
classical philosophies has ebbed. One 
often hears that men living under 
the heel of communism are more 
God-fearing than are the prosperous 
burghers of the West. Finally, there 
is some snobbish anti-Americanism, 
does not infect the 


although this 


George N. Shuster, president of Hunter College and off 
ot the Center tor the Study ot Democrat 
also president of the American Council on G 


if 
Institutio 
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prone t 


masses, j 


olten too 
what they imagine life in th 
States to be 

One of the 
intellectualism 
criticism of the 
nauer gover! 


£ 
been recruited 
sistance This 
creates a desire 
ernment is not 
reputed to be 
(sermany w 
tional than it 
Tr. Hans Globke 
the ¢ hancellery. WW 


this 


the Roman { itholu 


trate Gilobk« 


as hy | good many 
Ary ans, to bx a he 


ince because 


t bother 
it W hil emotion 
arous d by ny 
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between Ader 
evervthing 
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uttacks on 
that the peril 


not ¢Vv 


probably 
nauers dramati 

David Ben-Gurion of 
York, 
Mr 
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New 
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Khrushche fail 
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know how 


by Kay Boyle 


Miss Boyle, novelis id short-story writer, 
Germany tor The New Yorker, 1946 
novel. Generation Without Fareu 
f authority ! responsibility 


wort 1960) I « ond book ol 


Nazi times only meats 
nost atro 


was Ici 
naucr 


' 
, is 





chiel advisers on economic affairs. 
Abs’ indictment and trial as a wat 
criminal were recommended by the 
Allied authorities at the close of the 
war, but instead he headed the Ger 
man delegation to the London Debt 
Conference, and in 1957 he became a 
member of the board of the Banco 


Comercial Transatlantico of Barce- 
lona in order to foster closer coopera 
tion between Germany and Spain. 
In February of this year, a friend 
a position of some iImportanc e m 
administration wrote 
‘As to the 


ernment 


(serman 


me OV 


relation of our g 
to the Jewish question and 


to the recent outbreaks of anti-Semi 


tism, the ministers speak out against 
what is happening, not because they 


ire really concerned by the realiza 


tion t 


hat such thinking still exists i1 


some sections of the German people, 


but solely because of our foreign re 


ations. If there was any conviction 


within the government on this mat 


ter, everyone knows that Oberlaen 


der and Globke would never be re 


tained. These unofhcial Gserman 


voices are asking that the past bx 


acknowledged, not blandly shelved 


| 


be acknowledged 


in 
the writing olf books. There 
} } | 
peen enough DOOKS written 


by reflective and dissenting men in 


Germany. vitally interest 


—_ ' 
ticle of Gserman language, 


(seorge Steins savs in other word 


same thing that Otto 


uid. See the superb frenzy 


In contemporary Germany, 


ot 


Steiner in The Reporter 
ry 18. Then close your eves 


noment to the marvel of the 


lose your ears for 


Ines, 


i moment to the rush ot the motors, 


ind you will find “there is a queer 


the heart.” That stillness, 


the death of the Ger 


man lang It is dead because the 


lage 


ruardians of that language, the keep 


ers of its conscience, have failed it. 
The German language makes noises 
now, even loud noises, says Steiner, 
but it creates no sense of communion 
with other men. 

Unul the writers restore lite to the 
heart of Germany by speaking louder 
than the politicians and the indus 
with Otto 


trialists speak, share 


Frank 


growth ot 


the fear that the fragile 


democracy in Germany 


cannot survive 


Shuster 


ers, will silence all of the critics 


Of necessity one always gets around 
to the question of whether Germany 
will find anyone like Adenauer to 
him 


The 


first-rate political guidance to match 


succeed This is a momentous 


question. ountry must have 


the quality of its industrial and finan 
We 


well what the older generation 


cial management know pretty 


has to 
offer, and this, although perhaps not 
resplendent, would be adequate. Cer 
tainly the quality is as good as it hap 
o be in Europe generally 
What we have no 
he 


provide. I believe 


pens 


1 
wavy ot teil 


' ' 
what t younger generation wt 
that it is sounder 


ind more gifted than 1s customarily 


' 
assumed, but 


members will fo 


irecers rT athe if th nm 


is doubtful that its 


ibiest How politica 


the 


more lucrative 


ires industry The prob 


ones as 


1 } 
<™m 8 one ‘ "t lI developing 


technolog: SOc ICT ICs, but be 


may 

© lie _ 
more difhcult to resolve in Germany 
deep-seated tradition 


al 


a virtue. Certainly the kind of 


because of a 


that being “nonpoliti is somehow 
' 

inte) 

lectualism just described is not mak 
, 

a solution easier to find. It may 


added 


seriously 


ing 


be that nobody to 


take 
the German equivalent of the “beat 


The voutl 


swastikas on the Cologne synagogue 


ought 


the absurd antics of 


generation. is who painted 


or chanted Nazi songs at meeting 
right-wing student associations a1 
diseased and not representative. 
The conclusion one reaches is that 
Germany will for some time to core 
reasonably dis: 


the | 


States. Our good will must be give 


» 


need the active, 


nite 
rite 


terested good will of 


not on the basis of any kind of sent 
mentality, maudlin or otherwise 


simply because a friendly relat 


rom 


ship with West Germany pr 
better than anything else to pres 


freedom in Europe. 
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The Valley of Nuclear Decision 





se visit paid by Prime 


Dh. urpri 
Minister Harold Ma 


nt the 


millan to Presi 


I iscnhower weekend ot 


March 26 di umatized the historic im 


portance tre lecision 


West faces on the futur [ nucicar 


roposa!l 
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S.S.R 
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has hither 
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to 


he United Stat 


ferent in tl 
Senato 


ain. In this country 
P. Anderson 
Mexico. 


xressional 


Democrat 
who } 
Atom) | estion 
lared that t : I | ] la rabie resj Mos 


ccd in Washington 


gy Cor 


+} 


« ad « 


nes n I ugg ré 


tee, promptly de Onset 


proposal was - phony 
nmission 
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no basis fo negotiation 


McCone, ch 


OMMISsion ( 


rman of both « 


Al 


Ene rey 


Thomas S. Gates, |: 


ctween ti 
three 


ystem <« 
West 


the Soviet 


terest but 


serve to | oming 
deadlock and enhance the tween 


at the Paris sur 
rcaso! 


ant 


ptuion Wa 


ecey 
ippcar®rs to have 


own two made 


Macmillan, 


coolly 


T nrot ‘ 
its proposals 


were re 


Che first, whi 
gested during 
visit to Moscow. 

yearly 


if quota ol 


pre 
the exact 1 
treaty establis] 
eh 


en the Un Sx 


ban 


that proposal 


sented by the S.S_R except small 


this past wi sritish d 


1 proposal for a moratorium 


: 
osions of a few kilotons 


ext 
equivalent to 1,000 


lie< y ions t is ti r hor pr 
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TNT), pending joint 
ted States 


stuc oposed 
ain, the Uni and tt OV in I I yostern and Rus 


l nion on means of detect 
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cheating, and they believe that this 
research can be completed in one or 
two, instead of the four or five, years 
proposed by Moscow. In their opin 
ion, the risk of a Jess-than-foolproof 
system today is far less than the risk 
of failure to reach any nuclear agree 
ment at all, which would leave the 
held wide open to unlimited nuclear 
testing by other nations. 

The view of this group of scien 
tists, however, is opposed by an in 
fluential group of AEC and Penta 
gon officials in Washington, backed 
by Dr. Edward Teller, who are still 
determined to continue nuclear test 
ing, both for peacetime experiments, 
such as blasting out a harbor in Alas 
ka, and to keep on refining small 


this 


even before Mr. Macmillan’s visit to 


nuclear weapons. In debate, 


Washington was announced, Secre 
had 


middle ground, as indicated by his 


tary of State Herter taken a 


March 25 press conference. 
In 


dent Eisenhower and Prime Minister 


the agreement between Presi 
Macmillan announced on March 29, 


the 


yon 


two Western leaders offered to 


Moscow in a brief, voluntary 
and unilateral prolongation of the 
present 17-month-old moratorium on 


all atomic tests, including under 
ground tests, on condition a nuclear 
treaty assuring adequate internation 
al inspection and control is signed, 


and scientific research to pertect de 


tecuon of underground tests is im 
mediately undertaken. 

The basic issue is still what it has 
1946, 


States put forward the Baruch pro 


been since when the United 
posal for control of atomic weapons 

the Each 
ce 


Structiveness of nuc lear weapons and, 


issue of mutual trust. 


side recognizes the cataclysmic 


so tar as it is possible to ascertain 


human intentions, would preter to 


remove the danger of nuclear war 


provided it can be sure its own secu 


rity will be safeguarded. Britain's 


middle-ot-the-road position has been 


determined by its belief that the tears 


of both sides can be allayed by its 


proposals. 


Vera Micneres Dean 


Kranzberg 


herence to private property, we tind 


what, in order to differentiate 


it 


from other terms with unfavorable 
“com 


In 


many Western European states, some 


connotations, | would call the 


munalization of ownership. 


the « have 


In 


the 


basic sectors of onomy 


been nationalized. the United 


States, owne rship ot gigantic in 
dustrial corporations is no longer 
confined to a few oligarchs; the New 


York Stock Exchange lists 12.5 mil 


lion direct stoc kholders of its stocks, 


many of which are held by institu 


tions (pension funds, insurance com 


panies, and the like), so that perhap 


as many as 50 million American 


direct or indirect owners 


means of production. Even the « 


trepreneurial spirit which 


such a large part in previous 


trial revolutions ts being subtly tra 


formed as the concept of 


takes over. Morcover, 


politico-economic system ts socia 


or capitalistic, 
necessary in the ceation of 
trial 
rary 
the state 


source of wealth 


tremendous sums require 


new tec hnology . 


1 | } 
Political changes have been ne 


revolutionary. Everywhere 


has moved into the ecconomn 


cial realm, as the needs 


ul 


industrialization finds 


“the 


ot 


t« 


whether 


nu 


the 


revolution, and our conten 


capital investment 


complex industrial society have 


manded that the state assume 


than form, even in those 


committed to the pursuit 
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vidual liberty. 


these factors makes me he 


we are now in the 


only the beginning ones, of 


industrial revolution. 
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